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imply much resemblance in their sounds. But the entrance of D into 
the Greek alphabet as ks implies in it an aspirated or palatal element, 
which is also indicated in the position assigned to it by the Semitic 
arranger. All things considered, D must have been a hissed h, and j^ 
an aspirated s, and the distinction between them was too slight for the 
perpetuation of both, and they have therefore nearly everywhere been 
merged into one true s. 

The following table is presented in the hope that in those points in 
which it exhibits novelties it may be found to be based on a correct 
method. Yet, while the best Egyptologists are in some respects at 
fault, any scheme for exhibiting the derivation of the Semitic letters 
must be somewhat tentative until older specimens are found. 
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THE LAW AND THE PKOPHETS. 

Prof. H. P. Smito, 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Do the earlier prophetical books indicate that their authors were acquainted 
with the Law of Moses, i. e., with the Pentateuch in its present form? This is 
one of the questions subordinate to the great Pentateuch question, just now the 
crux criticorum. A recent attempt to answer it is the book of Bredenkamp* en- 
titled "Law and Prophets." The importance of the question and the ability of 
this answer justify some account of the book here. 

The question in debate is " exactly what is the evidence of the prophets to the 
Pentateuch in its present form?" The conceivable answers are numerous. If the 
view heretofore generally held concerning the Pentateuch is correct we might ex- 
pect the prophets to make a distinct allusion to it as a canonical book, or one hold- 
ing much the same position which we assign to the Bible. Their silence, however, 
concerning a canonical Torah, might possibly be explained on the ground that they 
felt themselves not to be commentators of Moses but co-workers with him. Even 



* Gesetz und Proptaeten. Ein Beitrag zur alttestamentlichen Kritik von Lie. C. J. Bredenkamp. 
Privat-doeent der Theologie in Erlangren. Erlangen, 1881 (IV. and 204 pp). 
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then we should expect such allusions as would show an acquaintance with the 
earlier Scriptures. If the Pentateuch is, on the other hand, made up of different 
documents, the prophets might show their acquaintance with some of these and 
not with others. If the documents were in existence we can hardly conceive 
that the prophets should ignore them or treat them as uninspired. There still re- 
mains one possibility — that the comparatively meagre remains of early prophetical 
literature in our possession will not furnish data for any positive answer to our 
inquiry. 

The argument of Bredenkamp is to show the acquaintance of the earlier proph- 
ets with the whole Pentateuch, especially with the Priest-code, i. e., the legisla- 
tion contained in the last part of Exodus with Leviticus and the earlier chapters of 
lumbers. In order to be an argument ad hominem it should be confined to those 
writings admitted by the "Wellhausen school to be older than the Exile; and of 
course those older than Jeremiah are of the first importance. On any theory Jer- 
emiah was acquainted with Deuteronomy, while his predecessors ought according 
to Wellhausen to be acquainted only with the work of the Jehovist, including the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex. 19-24). 

What now is the answer of the prophets as thus limited? My purpose is to 
take up the more important passages in order, giving Bredenkamp's interpreta- 
tion. 

llos. VI., 6. "J desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God, rather 
than burnt-offering." This does not disprove the author's acquaintance with a Torah 
of ritual contents any more than the answer of the Scribe (Mark xn., 13) proves 
his ignorance of it. 

Hos. vni., 11, 12. "For Ephraimhas multiplied altars for sinning, tJiey are to him 
altars for sinning. I write for him O^-^VDN) m V ten thousands of instruction 
((TWO) as strange tliey are regarded." The first verse indicates the prophet's op- 
position to the High-places, the emphasis being on the multiplication of altars. 
In the second verse quoted the imperfect, ^rONi cannot be taken in the hypothet- 
ical sense (some commentators translate " were I to write") but implies Hosea's 
acquaintance with a Torah of numerous precepts already written down. But the 
numerous precepts must include some of ritual contents [this last assertion seems 
precarious]. 

Hos. IX., 3-5. " Tliey shall not dwell in tlie land of Jehovah, and Ephraim shall 
return to Egypt, and in Assyria shall tliey eat unclean [bread]. Tliey shall not pom- 
oblations of wines to Jehovah; iluzir sacrifices sliall no more be sweet to Mm, they shall 
be as bread of affliction to them, all that eat it are defiled; for tlieir bread shall be for 
themselves, it shall not come to the Iwuse of Jehovah." This passage throws much 
light on the ancient sentiment of sacrifice. In a heathen land no offering can be 
brought to God, all food is unclean because not consecrated by the presentation of 
the first fruits (cf. Ezek. iv., 13). In the time of Ilosea, also we leam that bread 
in a house where there is a corpse is regarded as unclean according to the law in 
Xum. xix., 14. 

Hos. xii., 1. This passage should be emended according to the LXX. and 
read as follows: " Ephraim has surrounded me with lies, with deceit tlie house of Isra- 
el; but' Judah, they yet know God, and people of tlie Holy one shall it be called" 
OONJ 'p D#l ^N D#T Ity)- Tnis passage with others shows the difference 
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in the prophet's view of Israel and Judah, which can only be accounted 
for on the theory that Judah sustains the covenant from which Ephraim has 
rebelled. Judah's ritual is nowhere condemned, while Ephraim's is— "As Oilead 
is vain, yea they became vanity, in Oilgal they sacrificed bullocks — also their altars shall 
become like stone-heaps on the furrows of the field " (xn., 12). 

Amos iv., 4, 5, " Come to BetJiel and sin, to Oilgal and sin yet more, bring your 
sacrifices in the morning, every three days your Utiles. And burn with leavened bread 
trOr?0' the text seems uncertain and the exact meaning is obscure] a thank- 
offering, proclaim free-will offerings for so ye have loved to have it, sons of Israel, 
saith the Lord Jehovah.'''' The passage is evidently irony and shows that the High- 
places with their worship were not recognized as legitimate. Parallel is v., 4. 
"For thus saith Jehovah to the house of Israel — seek me and live, and do not seek Bethel 
and to Oilgal do not come, and to Beersheba do not pass over; for Oilgal shall be taken 
captive, and Bethel shall become nought." Seeking Jehovah is contrasted with seek- 
ing the traditional Sanctuaries. 

Amos v., 21-27. " I hate, I reject your feasts, and I find no fragrance in your 
assemblies. Though ye offer to me burnt-offerings and oblations I will not accept, and 
I will not look at your peace-offerings of failings. Bemove from me tlie noise of thy 
songs, and the sound of thy lyres I will not hear. But let judgment [chastisement] roll 
on as water and righteousness [vengeance] as an unfailing stream. Have ye brought 
me sacrifices and meat-offering in tlie wilderness forty years, house of Israel? Bather 
ye carried Sakkuth your king, and Keioan your altar-god, your images which ye made. 
And I will carry you captive beyond Damascus saith Jehovah, God of Hosts is his 
name." This difficult passage has been misunderstood; it has been supposed that 
12&&D an( i Hpl^ mean [subjective] justice and righteousness. The exhortation 
however is addressed to those who wish for the day of Jehovah and is designed to 
affirm the prophet's declaration (v. 18) "the day of Jehovah is darkness and not 
light." Instead of the deliverance of which they dreamed the divine judgment 
must first come. The notions contained in £32^0 and ilpiy are modified by 
the connection. In the second place, the usual interpretation of v. 25 is that the 
prophet looks back on the wilderness wandering as a golden age, and points to the 
absence of sacrifice as evidence that sacrifice is not of divine command. The con- 
trary however is the case. The prophet looks on the forty years of wandering as 
a period of chastisement. When the divine favor was withdrawn, sacrifice was 
not acceptable, the people were sunk in idolatry. His meaning is not therefore 
that a sacrificial cultus is in itself worthless or superfluous — on the contrary it is a 
severe punishment to be deprived of the opportunity so to worship God.* The 
passage is then parallel in meaning with IIos. u., 13 f. 



* I have endeavored to give Bredenkamp's view of this passage which is (on any theory) one of 
extreme difficulty. His argument is good as a refutation, i. e., it shows how far wrong the ex- 
treme critics are in claiming that the earlier prophets rejected a sacrificial ritual in toto. This 
passage certainly cannot be longer used to prove such rejection. Yet it is not too much to say 
that after all is said the passage is almost as hard to reconcile with the view commonly held 
among us as with the theory of Reuss and Graf. The Pentateuch certainly does not leave the 
impression that the Israelites were forty years (or the greater part of that time) without sacri- 
fices. It seems scarcely probable that the prophet would have written thus if he had had our 
Pentateuch in his possession. I assume what can hardly be questioned, that the question in v. 
25 requires a negative answer. 

As to the proposed interpretation of QptyD and np"J!f, there can be no doubt that the former 
often has the meaning here assigned to it. There is'much less authority for np'IX— in Isa. v., 16 
quoted as parallel, the case is really quite different. I 
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Micah. i., 15. " Who is the sin of Jacob? Is it not Samaria? And who the High- 
places of Judah? Is it not Jerusalem?" Here the bamoth of Judah correspond in 
the parallelism to the sin of Israel. Zion is on the other hand the mount of the 
House of Jehovah— iv., 1. 

Micah vi., 6-8. With what shall I come before Jehovah, shall 1 bow before the God of 
exaltation; shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves a year old; will 
Jelwvah accept thousands of ranis, ten thousands of rivers of oil; shall I give my first 
bom for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath 
made known to tliee, man, 'what is good and what doth Jehovah require from thee, 
except to act justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?" These 
verses are claimed hy the extreme critics as denying the divine institution of sac- 
rifice. But in truth we have here only the thought which is expressed in Psalm. 
li., 18 — that external rites do not effect a real reconciliation. The popular con- 
ception indeed lay exorbitant value on these, and in the order given by the 
prophet, burnt-offerings, hecatombs, rivers of oil, a man's own children. The 
more precious the gift, the more sure the reconciliation, was their thought. Such 
a valuation is hardly explicable unless the people believed in divine authority 
for sacrifice. But it must be opposed by the prophet whose mission is to reach 
the heart. Deuteronomy, though it fully recognizes sacrifice in its place, uses 
much the same language as Micah. The same thing may be said of Isa. i., 10-11. 

The importance of Jerusalem in Isaiah's preaching is conceded on all hands. 
Wellhausen however assigns as its cause the conceptions of God's dwelling in his. 
people, whose capital was Jerusalem. The fact is however that the Temple is 
everywhere in Isaiah Jehovah's dwelling, as in the passage just alluded to — "Who 
hath required this at your hands to trample my courts." In all his polemic against 
excessive ritual the prophet recognizes the Temple. Further examples are n., 2. 
(parallel with Mic. iv., 1) and iv., 5, "And Jehovah will create over every place of 
Mount Zion and over Us assembly [the congregation in the Temple] a cloud by day 
and smoke and flaming fire by night, for over all is [his] glory." The correct divis- 
ion throws nflPl ul t° t ne nex * verse. The point of the argument from this pas- 
sage is that the prophet sees the central point of this glory in the }OpO of Zion, 
i. e., the worshipers in the Temple. Jehovah of Hosts dwells in Mount Zion 
(viii., 18) and that is the " place of his name " (xvin., 7). By this we explain the 
^XHX (= God's hearth) of chap. xxix. Zion is the goal of pilgrim caravans. 
xxx., 29 — " Joy of heart like the one going with the flute to come to the Mount 
of Jehovah, to the rock of Israel." 

These are the most important passages discussed by Bredenkamp, from authors 
whose early date is unquestioned. The following however deserve mention. 

Ex. xv., 16. This very early poem speaks of the unity of sanctuary. "Till thy 
people pass by, Jehovah, till this people which thou hast brought pass by. Thou wilt 
bring them and plant them in the mountain of thy possession, the place thou hast made 
for thy dwelling, Jehovah; tlie sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands prepared." This 
definite language can hardly mean that the whole of Canaan is the sanctuary of 
Jehovah. 



* Inconclusive certainly is the argument l'rom xvn., 7, 8. The passage xxix., 18, 14, also teaches, 
nothing concerning the prophet's attitude towards the established cult. 
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Psalm l. is usually reckoned to take the prophetic position concerning sacrifices. 
This position however judged hy the Psalm itself, in no wise rejects sacrifice, nor 
does it countenance the idea that divine legislation cannot command ritual observ- 
ances. God indeed does not need the sacrifices for himself, yet he commands 
(vs. 14, 15): "Sacrifice to God a thank-offering and pay thy vows to the Most High and 
call upon me in the day of trouble." Here we must take mi/I as a material thank- 
offering— but the emphasis is on *JJOp. With the sacrifice must be a calling on 
God. The context also makes it probable that the *p(-f of v. 16 were concerned 
with ritual. So we may regard it as probable that the Psalmist knew a Torah of 
ritual contexts (?). 

[In passing, attention may be called to the author's ingenious rendering of Ps. 
xlviii., 2, 3, although it has no direct bearing on the main subject. He proposes 
to make one verse end with ^H^K and another with fi»y-*),1, so that the ren- 
dering would be: 

1. Great is Jehovah 

And exceedingly praised in the city of our God. 

2. His Holy mountain is beautiful of elevation, 
Joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion. 

3. The extreme North, the City of the Great King- 
God was made known in her palaces as a fortress, 
For see the Kings assembled, etc. 

This disposes very well of the puzzling Mfjtf TO*V which would more naturally 
refer to the situation of Nineveh than to Jerusalem.] 

The book of Bredenkamp is arranged in four chapters: I., The General Pre- 
suppositions of the Prophetic Literature (the Covenant, the Torah, Holiness, an 
TJn-idolatrous Worship); II., The Cultus; III., The Sanctuary; IV., The Ministry 
(Priests and Levites). The argument is directed to prove that on each of these 
points Wellhausen and his school have drawn unwarranted conclusions. The 
author claims simply, "we have found in the Psalter no single testimony against 
sacrifice as a divine institution, on the other hand we have found traces of a writ- 
ten liturgical legislation " (p. 71). Similarly "the idea of the prophet is not that 
sacrifices are in themselves valueless or superfluous " (p. 89); again " The prophets 
do not deny the divine sanction of sacrifice in the Mosaic Legislation (which is 

vouched for by all tradition) or Jehovah's complacency in sacrificial worship 

Only the abuse and misuse of sacrifice is denounced " (p. 125). " In the course of 
our inquiry we have met no instance which allows us to infer the prophets to be 
ignorant of the command Deut. xn. [unity of sanctuary] or to discover in them a 
contrary bias." These modest claims are well founded. The argument against 
the critics is to this extent a good one. But it need hardly be remarked how far 
such an argument is from establishing what we should like to see established— 
the explicit recognition of the Pentateuch in Israel before the Exile. The fact 
that a competent investigator with the best will in the world does not at all claim 
that this can be established shows the insufficiency of the data at our command. 



